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Resistance by Employers 


Pay Claim : Latest Reports 


L.A.’s claim increased following increases for non-public librarians and | 
general pay settlements in local government. 


At their meeting on 25th November, the L.A. Council received a 
letter from NALGO stating that at the resumption of negotiations with 
the Employers on the grading of public library staffs, on 19th October, 
the Employers’ representatives made no offer on the claim submitted 
last April and that further consideration was adjourned to a further 
meeting of the N.J.C. Grading sub-committee. Behind this bald state- 
ment lies the strong resistance of the Employers to making any change 
in the present award to public library staffs. It is no secret that they 


are unimpressed by the recommendations of the Roberts Committee or 


the strongly advanced arguments that the present poor salaries are 
causing both a drain of the better qualified staff to other libraries and 
preventing the recruitment and retention of suitable staff to our public 


libraries in a few years’ time. 

At the same meeting the 
Council again reviewed the claim 
in the light of changes made in 
the salary levels of other librarians 
and of all local government 
officers since it was formulated 
last year and decided that it was 
no longer realistic. They will ask 
the Staff side to request the N.J.C. 
to consider the claim in the light 
of present salary levels which are, 
on average, about 7 per cent 
higher than a year ago. This would 
provide a basic salary scale of 
£815-£1,075 for posts requiring 
Chartered Librarians. 


Summary of Events 


The negotiation of the existing 
award for public library staff in 
January 1959, caused a storm of 
protest amongst librarians 
thioughout the country and 
NALGO were disappointed that 
the long negotiations, although 
of material benefit to a small 


number of librarians, did nothing 
to improve the general level of 
remuneration for the majority of 
professional librarians in the local 
government service. The next 
month (February) saw the publi- 
cation of the Roberts Report 
which made a strong recommen- 
dation (para. 103) that “‘salary 
scales for the staff of public 
libraries should be commensurate 
with their qualifications and te- 
sponsibilities and should be ap- 
plied in a manner calculated to 
make career prospects attractive 
and this recommendation should 
be brought to the notice of the 
appropriate joint negotiating 
bodies.” 

An informal meeting between 
representatives of the Library | 
Association and NALGO was 
held in May 1959, at which the | 
general situation was discussed | 


| Sir David replied, 
| paragraph 96 will be acted upon.”’ 


(continued over page) 
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December 1960 


Support 
from Government 


The protracted negotiations to 
obtain a square deal for librarians 


_in local government, dealt with 


at length in the accompanying 
pages, contrasts strangely with 
the declaration by H.M. Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons 
on Ist December, that it hoped 
that the Roberts recommendations 
on staffing and salaries would be 


| acted upon. 


Mr. Fitch, M.P. for Wigan, had 
consulted officers of the L.A. on 
the present position and in the 
Commons had asked the Minister 
of Education if his attention had 
been drawn to paragraph 96 of 
the Roberts Report and what 
proposals he had to make. Sir 
David Eccles replied that he had 
“‘entered into discussions with the 
local authorities about the future 
of the library service in the light 
of the Government’s decision to 
introduce legislation and further 
studies are envisaged. The pro- 
vision of adequate and properly 
qualified staff is of great im- 
portance in the running of an 
efficient service and I know that 
the local authorities are fully 
aware of the comments of the 
Roberts Report on this matter.” 

Pressed by Mr. Fitch on the 


| dissatisfaction among librarians 


on their salaries and the fact that 
there had been no improvement 
since the publication of the 
Roberts Report in February 1959, 
“I hope that 











and agreement reached that a new 
claim should be made to the 
Employers on the basis of the 
Roberts Report. At their an- 
nual Conference in June 1959, 
NALGO’s N.E.C. moved a mo- 
tion welcoming the above quoted 
recommendation of the Roberts 
Committee on salaries, and asked 
Conference to instruct it to take 
every possible action to secure 
the implementation of the recom- 
mendation. The motion was over- 
whelmingly carried. Another 
motion, carried at the same 
Conference, deplored the action 
of the National Joint Council in 
negotiating the A.P.T. II award 
and went on: “This decision ag- 
gravates rather than alleviates the 
anomalies created by the Charter 
revision, the number of staff 
specified bearing no relation to the 
internal structure of library estab- 
lishment. It (Conference) urges 
that new negotiations proceed on 
the basis of professional qualifica- 
tions and specific responsibilities, 
and that these be opened forth- 
with.” 


Open Door 


This opened the door wide to 
the immediate preparation of a 
new grading claim and no time 
was lost in its formulation. In 
October 1959, the following was 
agreed between the Library Asso- 
ciation and NALGO as the new 
claim: 

That para. 21(8)(xv) of the 
N.J.C. Scheme of Conditions of 
Service should be amended to 
read: 

“Library staffs. 

(a) Posts occupied by assistant 
librarians who are required to 
have passed the Registration 
Examination of the Library 
Association Ms. f 
Posts occupied by librarians 
who are required to be 
Chartered Librarians, i.e. to 
have passed the Registration 
Examination of the Library 
Association, fulfilled the age, 
language and three years ser- 
vice requirement of the bye-laws 


(b 


_— 


of that Association and to have 
been elected to the Register of 
the Association as an Asso- 
ciate, to be graded in accor- 
dance with the following scale 

£765 x £40—£1,005 p.a. 
The grading of posts which 
carry duties of a more respon- 
sible character to be left to 
employing authorities, due re- 
gard to be paid to the standard 
laid down in (b) above.” 

A full statement of the case, 
based on the Roberts Committee 
recommendations, the level of 
Library Association qualifications 
and of the professional work 
undertaken by qualified staff, the 
need to recruit and retain staff of 
suitable calibre and the (then) 
level of remuneration in other 
libraries, notably those in the 
Government service, was agreed 
by the Staff Side in January 1960, 
and submitted to the Employers’ 
side. The claim was considered at 
the meeting of the N.J.C. Grading 
sub-committee in April 1960. 
Shortly after this NALGO an- 
nounced their submission of a 
general pay claim for all local 
government staff within the pur- 
view of the N.J.C. The claim 
represented increases of 64 to 9 
per cent at the bottom and top of 
the A.P.T. Grades respectively. 
The same claim proposed similar 
increases for all the specialist 
classes other than librarians. 


Government Increases 


At about the same time, it was 
announced by the Government 
that the pay increases awarded to 
the Executive classes of the Civil 
Service in January 1960, would 
be extended to other officers, in- 
cluding librarians, whose salaries 
are related to the Executive class 
grades. These increases, at the 
level of librarians comparable 
with public library staff covered 
by the claim, ranged between 
5 and 11 per cent, and were back- 
dated to October 1958. Also about 
this time, the Government an- 
nounced increases to the salaries 
of university academic staff, and 
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(c) 


those staffs of university librar: 
whose salaries are related to 
lecturers’, received increases 
between 5 and 10 per cent. 

The Council accordingly 
cided at its meeting in May 1% 
that its representatives shou! 
request NALGO to revise para 
(b) of the claim from £765 x 40 
£1,005 to A.P.T. II-III (then £76 
—£1,065), and advise them that 
the Library Association’s represe: 
tatives had been instructed not 
to agree to a settlement producin; 
less than £1,005 maximum fo: 
Chartered Librarians. A meeting 
with NALGO’s representatives 
took place on 27th June when the 
revision was requested in the light 
of the changed circumstances. 


Nalgo’s Point of View 


NALGO’s representatives 
stated that the scale could not be 
changed at that time, but that when 
the general pay claim had been 
negotiated they would be prepared 
to consider seeking an adjustment 
to our claim in the light of the 
general pay agreement. They fur- 
ther said that all specialist grading 
claims had been deferred until the 
general pay claim had been dealt 
with, with the exception of archi- 
tects’, engineers,’ surveyors’ and 
accounts’ staffs, for whom. there 
may be a new award. On the 
point regarding the lowest maxi- 
mum salary acceptable for posts 
requiring Chartered Librarians, 
an assurance was given that the 
Staff Side would not agree to any 
settlement substantially lower 
than the claim already submitted. 

The general pay claim was 
settled in September 1960, and 
produced increases of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent in the range of 
salaries covered by library stall 
claim. This settlement, togethe: 
with the report of the meeting on 
27th June, was considered by the 
Council at its October meeting 
The Council resolved that in the 
light of the general pay settlement 
NALGO should be requested to 
reconsider amending para. (b) o! 
the claim to (the new) A.P.1 











II-III (£815-£1,140) or, if this 
were impracticable, to a salary 
scale of £815-£1,075 (i.e. the 
original scale plus the increase 
awarded to all officers in Septem- 
ber). This was considered by 
NALGO’s National Service Con- 
ditions Sub-Committee on 25th 
October, which after very careful 
consideration of all the factors 
submitted to them, felt unable to 
recommend the Staff Side of the 
National Joint Council to amend 
the claim already submitted to 
the Employers’ Side. 


The Next Move 


It is understood that NALGO’s 
apparent refusal to meet the 
wishes of the Council may be a 
matter of both tactics and pro- 
cedure in the National Joint 
Council. On the one hand, they 
may feel it unwise to increase the 
claim at a time when the Em- 
ployers’ representatives are known 
to be smarting under the reaction 
produced by the September settle- 
ment of the National Joint 
Council and the October one of 
the Joint Negotiating Committees 
for Town Clerks and Chief 
Officers. There is also the possi- 
bility that the revision of the 
Library Association’s claim can 
only be achieved by withdrawing 
the present one and submitting a 
revised one. 

In any event, the Association 
cannot be bound, by either tactics 
or procedure, to an out-of-date and 
unrealistic claim on behalf of its 
members and the Council are of 
the firm opinion that after a delay 
of over a year since the claim was 
first agreed with NALGO, it 
should be brought into line with 
current values and that the member- 
ship should be fully informed of the 
facts. Relationships between our 
representatives and NALGO’s have 
been of the most cordial and co- 
operative throughout the period 
reviewed above, and we have no 
doubt that this will continue until a 
satisfactory grading award is ob- 
tained. We hope to be able to report 
accelerated progress shortly. 


“CHEQUE-BOOK” CHARGING AT 
ST. MARYLEBONE 


An interesting experimental charging method has been working 
at a St. Marylebone Branch Library since July. Pocket-type tickets 
have been exchanged for small “‘cheque-books” of 50 numbered slips 
each valid for one vvok issue. No tickets have to be written and 
registration simply means copying the booklet serial number on the 
application form. Charges are still filed by accession number behind a 
date guide so that overdue notices can be sent, fines levied and reserves 


“*stopped”’ in the issue as before. 


All the virtues of the Brown(e) system are thus preserved and its only 
real disadvantage has been removed because readers do not wait at the 
‘‘in’”’ counter while their books are discharged. The normal discharge 
is still needed but the ‘‘ebb and flow” of traffic allows the staff to keep 
pace without queues. At busy times books can be stored under the 
counter until someone is free to discharge them and destroy the used 


slips. 

Full detai!s of the method will 
be given in a later issue of the 
Record, but Mr. W. R. Maidment, 
the Deputy Librarian, who is 
responsible for it, says it has 
achieved all that was expected. 
Public service has been enor- 
mously improved at a relatively 
trivial cost. Punched cards, photo- 
charging and the Token system, 
which, by the way, is also attribu- 
table to Mr. Maidment, were all 
considered and rejected at St. 


Marylebone mainly because of | tory of Dudley and the Black 


doubts about their effectiveness in 
handling large numbers of re- 
serves. At this time of the year it 
is not unusual to take in over 200 
requests a day at the Central 
Library alone. 





L.A.’S GOLDEN HANDSHAKE 


For the compilation of the next 
edition of Five Year’s Work in 
Librarianship the Council have 
approved a scale of fees which 
must set something of a record 
for L.A. publications. 

The general editor will receive 
100 guineas, and each of the 
thirty contributors a fee of be- 
tween 5 and 10 guineas, making 
the total editorial expenses pro- 
vided for this one book between 
250 and 400 guineas. 
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TRANSCRIPTS FROM 
THE DUDLEY ARCHIVES 


In 1948 the Earl of Dudley de- 
posited 25 chests of documents 
at the Dudley Central Library. 
Work on the sorting and detailed 
listing of these thousands of old 
deeds and other records has 
been proceeding steadily over 
recent years, and many documents 
have been discovered which are 
of interest to students of the his- 


Country generally, and in some 
cases they cast a _ sidelight on 
national events in which the 
Dudley family were involved. 


| Series One has now been issued— 


a first volume of transcripts of 
three interesting documents, 
edited and with notes by Mr. 


| John S. Roper, M.A., the well- 


known local historian. Available 
from The Central Library, St. 
James Road, Dudley at Is. (Is. 6d. 
post free). 





An address by the Chief Libra- 
rian of the Gilbersworth Memorial 
Library, Weychester, on The 
Problems of the Public Library 
was used as the basis for one of 
the papers set recently in the 
examinations held by the National 
| Council for the Training of 
Journalists. 








THE BILL: 


THE PROMOTERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


400m. Loans a 
Year 


HE controversy over authors’ 

claims to payment for each time 
their books are borrowed from 
public libraries, has centred in a 
Private Member’s Bill, the Libra- 
ries (Public Lending Right) Bill, 
which was “talked out” at its 
second reading in the House of 
Commons on 9th December. 

The promoters of the Bill say 
that they ““were anxious to discuss 
it with the Library Association; 
but the Council of that body have 
refused to meet them. The pro- 
moters, therefore, have been im- 
pelled to proceed alone.” 

Following are extracts from a 
statement issued by the promoters 
of the Bill: 


“2. It is the joint work of the 
Society of Authors and the 
Publishers’ Association .. . 
Sir Alan Herbert is Chair- 
man... 


“7. (i) The Bill, by an amendment 
to the Copyright Act 1956, 
creates a Public Lending 
Right, analogous to the public 
Performing Right, which is 
vested in the author or copy- 
right owner, and can be 
reserved or waived, on the 
sale of a printed book or 
play.” 

In explanation the promoters say: 
“The mechanical age almost 
fatally reduced the sale of 
sheet music; the Performing 
Right and the Performing 
Right Society saved the situa- 
tion for the music-makers— 
composers, authors and pub- 


lishers. It is still their main 
source of income. The vast 
increase in the borrowing 


habit (greatly encouraged by 


the ‘free’ provision of books, 
shortage of space, etc.) pre- 
sents the book producer with 
a precisely similar problem. It 
would be absurd to complain 
of such changes in the social 
pattern, and we don’t. We 
merely ask that our financial 
rewards and arrangements 
should be adjusted to the 
change—as the music-makers’ 
were. We ask that our rewards 
shall be commensurate with 
the service we render to the 
librarians and their readers .. . 


. (ii) In return for the grant of 


Public Lending Right in Bri- 
tish copyright works other 
than reference books, library 
authorities are required to 
make annual payments to an 
Authors’ and _ Publishers’ 
Lending Right Association, 
to be supervised by the 
Minister of Education. 

(iii) The publishers are re- 
quired to provide the libraries 
with lists of the copyright 
works on which payment is 
claimed, and the libraries to 
mark thereon the number 
of issues they have made of 
any volume in the lists during 
a given year. 


. The Bill allows fifteen months 


for the marking of the pub- 
lishers’ lists . . . The Libraries 
will devise their own pro- 
cedure. One suggestion is as 
follows: 

(i) The Council has sent to the 
library a list of British pub- 
lishers who are members of 
the Association. 

(ii) Each of these publishers 
has sent to the library an 
alphabetical list of the British 
copyright books on which 
payment is claimed. 
(iii) Issue sheets are 
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made 


conveniently available on t! 
library counter and elsewher 
The borrower, having chose: 
his book, writes upon a 
issue sheet the name and 
publisher of the book. 

(iv) He presents the boo! 
with the issue sheet to th 
library assistant, who havin; 
inspected the entry on thc 
issue sheet, proceeds, with no 
additional labour, to issue 
the book in the customary 
way. 

(v) The issue sheet goes to the 
record department, or any 
appointed member of the 
staff, by whom the appro- 
priate publisher’s list will be 
marked... 


“9. .. . Librarians (says the pro- 
moters’ statement) are legiti- 
mately. concerned with two 
points— 

‘(i) Finance. They fear that 
whatever is given to the book 
producers will be taken away 
(by the local authorities) from 
the book fund, the money 


available for the purchase of 


books. But Parliament should 
be able to provide against 
that. 

(ii) Practicalities. The pro- 
moters of the Bill have been 
very careful to impose no 
undue labours on librarians. 
Under the present scheme the 
administrative work is fairly 
distributed, it is thought, be- 
tween the publishers, the bor- 
rowers and the libraries . . .” 


Footnote. Mr. F. M. Gardner, 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the L.A., and borough 
librarian of Luton, and Mr. H. D. 
Barry, Secretary of the L.A., 
appeared in B.B.C. and A.T.V. 
features on the Public Lending 
Right. 





— 


: 





THE ASSOCIATION’S POINT OF VIEW 


T a Press Conference on 6th 

December officers of the L.A. 
presented the case against the 
Libraries (Public Lending Right) 
Bill. It is as follows: 

Without authors and publishers 
there could be no library service. 
It is therefore the firm belief of 
the Library Association that both 
authors and publishers should 
receive an adequate return for the 
writing and publishing of books. 
If that return is shown to be 
inadequate at the present time 
steps should be taken to increase it, 
but not the steps proposed in this 
bad Bill. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE 


In their claim against libraries 
the authors and publishers are 
seeking statutory recognition for 
a new principle—that when an 
article is sold outright at a price 
fixed by the producer he has the 
right to expect a further payment 
related to the number of people 
who use it. 

Where the public require only 
the temporary use of an article 
it is common practice for them to 
hire it or to buy it under some 
co-operative scheme. The library 
service is an example of this prac- 
tice in respect of books, and it 
enables the public to read many 
more books than they could ever 
afford to buy. 

It is misleading to represent 
books as being in a category of 
their own. For example, the hiring 
of cars is now undertaken on a 
comparable scale. If the public 
must compensate the producer 
when they hire books, why not 
also when they hire cars, agri- 
cultural machinery and washing 
machines? The promoters of this 
Bill have tried to distinguish the 
case of public libraries on the 
ground that the hiring of books is 
there done on a communal basis 
at the expense of ratepayers as a 


whole. This is equivalent to saying 
that hiring is fair to the producer 
of an article only if the hirer makes 
a profit out of it. 


THE CASE FOR THE 
BOOK PRODUCERS 


An Industry which asks for 
legislation to increase its profits 
should be able to establish two 
facts: 

1. That it is not adequately 
rewarded for the work it does, and 

2. That there is no way other 
than legislation by which it can 
obtain adequate reward. The book 
industry has established neither 
of these two facts. 


WHAT ARE THEIR 
PROFITS? 


The publishers have produced 
no evidence that the profits from 
publishing are inadequate to pro- 
vide reasonable rewards both for 
the publishers and the authors. It 
has been the practice in this 
country for an industry that seeks 
a regular public subsidy to submit 
to a full investigation of its profits 
and, sometimes, of its efficiency. 
The publishers do not suggest such 
an investigation in their case. 

So far as the profits of authors 
are concerned, while comprehen- 
sive and reliable evidence of their 
earnings is not available, there 
is a general impression that some 
of them, at least, are underpaid 
for the work they do. If that is 
true the Library Association is 
thoroughly sympathetic with their 
desire for more. But it is first and 
foremost the responsibility of the 
publisher to look after the in- 
terests of the author whose work 
is the source of the publisher’s in- 
come. The publishers should not 
expect Parliament to pass legis- 
lation to help them to discharge 
that responsibility. 
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THE PRICE OF BOOKS 


There is no case for Parliament 
to intervene to protect a trade 
which can protect itself through 
the ordinary price mechanism. An 
average increase in price in the 
order of 6d. on all books published 
would produce more than the 
one million pounds a year origi- 
nally budgeted for by the pro- 
moters of this Bill. The average 
price of books (according to the 
*‘Bookseller’’) increased from 14s. 
in 1954 to 22s. in 1960. If the 
publishers’ profits are still not 
large enough to enable them to 
reward themselves and the authors 
adequately a further increase of a 
few pence in price would hardly 
break the market. 


PERFORMING RIGHTS 
IN MUSIC 


The promoters of this Bill try 
to draw an analogy with the 
Performing Right in music. Music 
is sold primarily not for reading 
but for translation into a different 
medium, and one set of sheet 
music may provide the basis for 
performances heard by millions. 
No practicable increase in the 
selling price of sheet music could 
give an adequate return for audi- 
ences of that size, and statutory 
protection—the Performing Right 
—was the producers’ only remedy. 

It is note-worthy that while a 
performing right for a literary 
musical work is recognized and 
protected in almost every civilized 
country in the world, authors (and 
not publishers) are compensated 
for the libraries’ use of their books 
in only a few small countries where 
the populations are not large 
enough to support native writers 
and where the languages make 
any export trade in books impos- 
sible. 

(continued overleaf ) 
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LIBRARIES ARE THE 
“BEST CUSTOMERS” 


Even if the publishers and 
authors could establish their case 
for public aid, it would not be 
reasonable to require libraries ex- 
clusively to find the money. For 
the library service already pro- 
vides certain valuable props to the 
publishing and writing trades. In 
particular it provides an assured 
minimum of sales without which 
it would be economically im- 
possible or too risky to publish 
many works. As a result of this 
assured market (which unlike the 
book-shops is not highly sensitive 
to economic fluctuations) the 
publishers find it safer to spread 
their publishing effort over a wider 
range of titles (about 20,000 in 
1959) than if they had to rely 
wholly on forecasting the whims 
of the individual buyer. The 
publisher, the author and the 
buyer all benefit from this and it 
is reasonable for libraries to bring 
these facts into the balance when 
calculating who is in debt to 
whom. 

One of the promoters of this 
Bill has stressed that libraries can 
be relied upon to take up to 50 
per cent of the copies of a first 
work by a new writer, and he has 
said, “‘It is because best-selling 
books are so small a proportion 
of the books published annually 
that publishers say that the 
libraries are their ‘best customers’. 
The libraries buy when the public 
does not.” The Library Associa- 
tion suggests that it is unreason- 
able for the publishers and authors 


foot a bill for another £1,000,000 
or more a year. 
On the memorandum Sir Alan 
Herbert commented: “‘This is the 
most mean, ignorant, inaccurate 
and impertinent public document 
that I have ever seen ... It is not 
for middlemen to dictate the 
rewards of the producers.” 





Action on Five-day Week 


The five-day week has been the 
subject of active consideration by 
the L.A. A summary of the 
present situation as reported by 
many libraries is shortly to be 
published in the Record. 

One result is that a letter is to 
be sent to all Chief Librarians 
recommending that where a five- 
day week has been adopted by 
the local authority, with Saturday 
as the free day, and this cannot 
be applied to the library staff, 
some form of compensation should 
be made. 

Incorporated in the memoran- 
dum is the suggestion that staff 
in similar circumstances in other 
departments of local authorities 
be invited to co-operate in ap- 
proaching their Nalgo branches. 

Nalgo headquarters has been 
asked to join in this fight and to 
inform its district committees and 
branches. The Council of the 
A.A.L. had previously examined 
this problem and has been autho- 
rized by the L.A. to promote 
action by its library representa- 
tives. A joint memorandum 
prepared by the A.A.L. and L.A. 
is to be circulated by the A.A.L. 

That the “strongest possible case 
be put”, was urged by Mr. L. Rees 
(Swansea) and Messrs. Vollans 
and Hoyle at the L.A. Council 
Meeting, on behalf of colleagues 
who by force of circumstances 
were unable to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a normal} five-day week 
with consequent free week-ends. 

It is asked that the lead by the 
two associations be followed by 


. ‘>. | members, that positive action be 
to expect their “best customers” to | _ % 


taken by them and that the L.A. 
be kept informed of developments. 


* - : 
A recent overdue notice, sent 


nominally by the County Libra- 
rian of the Isle of Ely, began with 


these words: ‘“‘Dear Madam, 
92343, Barnette, Love me for 
ever...” 
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**The Crier by Night’’ 


An addition to the stock of th 
Carlisle library has an interesting 
history. It may be fairly well 
known that the poet Gordon 
Bottomley and the artist Pau! 
Nash were firm friends. It may 
not be so well known how this 
friendship started. 


In 1902 Bottomley published a 
verse play “The Crier by Night” 
and a copy of this play was lent 
to Paul Nash, then a young and 
unknown artist. It seems that 
Nash was so impressed by the 
mood of the play that “‘without 
considering the sanctity of proper- 
ty he began to illustrate the book” 
The owner of the book was indig- 
nant about the grime which Nash 
had left on the book but was 
impressed by the drawings. She 
therefore sent it to Bottomley 
who described the drawings as 
“remarkable for a nascent but 
already powerful imagination and 
an interesting originality of tech- 
nique’’. He wrote to the artist and 
this letter was the beginning of 
their friendship. 


Nash’s widow recently came 
across the book which had 
brought all this about and know- 
ing that Bottomley’s art collection 
had been bequeathed to Carlisle 
she offered to donate the copy to 
the library. The offer was accepted 
with alacrity. The library now 
possesses a copy of a not very well 
known or widely distributed play, 
but the copy embellished by Pau! 
Nash which was the start of so 
important a contact. 


The episode narrated is given 
in two books—Abbott and Ber- 
tram—Poet and Painter . ..O.U.P. 
1955, p. xi, and Nash—Outline: 
an autobiography, Faber 1949, 
pp. 84-85. 

Kenneth Smith, 


City Librarian. 


oo 
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Wigan. A quantity of polythene 

covers are to be purchased for 

resale to readers for protecting 
books in wet weather. 
* * * 

£43,000 grant has been made 
by the Ford Foundation of U.S.A. 
to assist the development of a 
library service in N. Rhodesia; 
the Government are providing the 
necessary buildings at a cost of 
£25,000. About half of the Ford 
grant will be spent on equipment, 
including vans, and the bookstock. 
The balance will cover recurrent 
charges over the first three years, 
thereafter these costs will be met 
by the Government. 

* * * 

India Office Library. It is re- 
ported in Calcutta that the Indian 
Minister for Cultural Affairs and 
Scientific Research may be visiting 
London during December for 
talks on the claims which India 
and Pakistan have made for the 
India Office Library (see Liaison, 
September). 

* * * 

Luton. An exhibition to mark 
the 50th anniversary of the central 
library, and also the start of 
work on the new quarter-million 
pound library nearby, includes a 
recorded commentary on_ the 
growth of the town over the 50 
years, the best-selling books since 
1910, and the popular tunes of 
the period. The local film society 
are filming the whole of the con- 
struction of the new library. 

* * * 


On the doorstep. Brierly Hill 
library, near Birmingham, are 
periodically circulating to local 
industry a booklet called simply 
Information News, describing the 
information and reference re- 
sources which are at hand for 
firms in the local libraries. It was 
felt that many of these firms were 
spending time and money in 
going to the Birmingham library, 
unaware of the extent of commer- 
cial and technical material avail- 
able to them in their own district. 


BRIEFLY 


Teachers and librarians dis- 
cussed the types of books children 
should—and do—-read, at a meet- 
ing arranged by Lambeth libraries 
committee during their recent 
Children’s Book Week. 

x ” ~ 

Safe for the night. A “night 
safe’ for borrowers to return 
books after hours is to be installed 
at St. Marylebone’s branch library 
at St. John’s Wood (London). 

* * * 

New residents in Toledo receive 
a postcard from its Librarian 
the day after their arrival is 
notified in the local paper. The 
card reminds them of the service 
that is available to them and one 
side contains a colour illustration 
of the Central Library. 

” * * 

The Children’s Librarian at 
Holborn, Miss V. Robinson, has 
written a tale for children called 
Secret Island (Dent). By a strange 
coincidence her cousin, Paul A. 
Casimir, Tutor-Librarian in Herts. 
County had a poem published in 
P.E.N. New Poems—1960. 

* cad * 

An interesting example of staff 
enterprise in drawing attention 
to recent professional literature is 
the production of the two first 
duplicated numbers of the latest 
additions to St. Marylebone Li- 
brary Economy Collection. Anno- 
tations are by various members of 
the staff. 

* * 

The Librarian and the staff of 
the Yeovil Public Library have 
begun a major search among the 
stock of 30,000 volumes with 
the object of marking all books 
which contain no references to 
“violent or objectionable” sex 
with a white spot on the spines. 
Asked why a white spot was 
chosen the librarian, Mr. E. Batty 
said, “‘It is a sign of purity. There 
is no censorship involved. The 
idea is simply to save certain 
people embarrassment.” 
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A new £22,000 branch library 
proposed by Plymouth for St. 
Budeaux, Devon, would have its 
own reference and study depart- 
ments, and would replace the 
present branch which is housed in 
a wooden hut now S50 years old. 

* * * 

In their latest annual report, the 
National Physical Laboratory re- 
cord that a “good start” has been 
made on a five-year project for 
the mechanical translation of 
technical papers from Russian into 
acceptable English. The  pro- 
gramme will for the time being be 
limited to mathematics and elec- 
tronics. It is hoped soon to have a 
staff of eight engaged full-time on 
the translation project. 

* * om 


Nineteen-year-old Miss Susan 
Joliffe, daughter of the Chief 
Librarian of Swindon, is now also 
successfully embarked on a career 
in librarianship. After two years 
of working at Swindon’s central 
library she has passed the F.P.E. 

* * * 


The dangers of lung cancer 
resulting from heavy cigarette 
smoking are advertised in printed 
book marks which are being 
issued by Norwich public libraries, 
at the request of the Medical 
Officer of Health. This is part of a 
campaign sponsored by the city’s 
Public Health Committee. 

+ * * 
Mrs. M. E.. Toase, A.L.A., for- 
merly of Wimbledon public li- 
brary, has been appointed editor 
of the Descriptive Guide to British 
Periodicals (described in the No- 
vember Liaison) for which £500 
has been awarded from the current 
L.A. Research Grant. Mrs. 
Toase’s work, which has already 
begun, will be supervised by a 
small L.A. committee. 

Through the employment of 
funds from the Research Grant, 
this Guide becomes the first 
piece of work the L.A. has com- 
missioned and financed in advance 
of publication. 








Plymouth 


A New Service 


Plymouth Library has begun a 
campaign to convince industry 
and commerce of the part that the 
library can play in its develop- 
ment. No comprehensive trades 
directory of Plymouth exists and 
the library has recently compiled 
its own list. The names of local 
and area businessmen are included 
together with those of directors 
and proprietors. It is hoped that 
a co-operative venture with the 
local Chamber of Commerce will 
result in the publishing of a 
comprehensive trades directory. 

The library has also recently 
published An Information Service 
to Business Men. This is an eight- 
page brochure that outlines faci- 
lities available. An address to the 
British Institute of Management 
by the City Librarian, Mr. W. 
Best Harris, and considerable 
local publicity, has resulted in 
increased demands on the corn- 
mercial section of the library. 


J. D. STEWART 
TRAVELLING BURSARY 


Members of the London and 
Home Counties Branch are re- 
minded that the above Bursary, 
up to a maximum of £50, will be 
awarded in 1961, in order to help 
a student-librarian to visit an 
overseas country in order to study 
librarianship in that country and to 
visit libraries there. 

Applicants must have already 
passed, or be exempted from, the 
First Professional Examination, 
and be actually engaged in study- 
ing for the Registration or Final 
Examination of the L.A. or for 
the Diploma of the University of 
London School of Librarianship. 
In exceptional circumstances, 
applications will be accepted from 
Fellows of the Library Association 
engaged in bona fide study or 
research. 

Applications must be made by 
Ist January, 1961, on application 


forms obtainable from the Hon. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Penge Public 
Library, Anerley Road, S.E.20, 
who will also supply full details 
of the award. 





L.A. Evidence for Enquiry 
into Commons Library 


No doubt mindful of M.P.s’ 
criticisms of the House of Com- 
mons Library last March (see 
Liaison, May), the government 
have appointed one of the Civil 
Estimates Committees to examine 
‘thow, if at all, the policy implied 
in those Estimates may be carried 
out more economically”. 

The L.A. received an invitation 
from the Committee to remit any 
suggestions it could offer ‘“‘for 
savings in expenditure on the 
Library and also any proposals for 
increasing the Library’s efficiency 
which would not involve dis- 
proportionate extra expense. . 
The Committee cannot consider 
proposals for expansion which 
would result in large increases 
in the Estimates.” 

In answer to this invitation, the 
L.A. has submitted a memoran- 
dum, and a small group of senior 
members of the Council have 
been nominated to answer any 
call by the Committee to hear 
oral evidence. 

The Estimates Committee con- 
cerned with this item is composed 
of the following M.P.s— 


Mr. McColl (Widnes) 

Sir E. Errington (Aldershot) 

Sir T. Markham (Buckingham) 

Mr. McCann (Rochdale) 

Mr. Mawby (Totnes) 

Mr. Webster (Weston-super- 

Mare) 
Mr. Wilkins (Bristol, South) 
Mr. Turton (Thirsk and 
Malton) 

Clearly, one unknown factor 
could be the extent to which the 
Committee members’ approach to 
this question may be coloured by 
their experience of library service 
within their own constituencies. 
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Croydon 


Library Committee 
Demonstration 


The entire Croydon Libraries 
Committee recently gave a demon- 
stration “‘performance’” of a 
typical library committee in action 
in its Civic Hall before a large 
assembly of librarians. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Greater 
London Division of the A.A.L. 
and organized by the Croydon 
Chief Librarian, Mr. T. E. 
Callander. Printed agendas of 
the committee were circulated 
together with biographical details 
of each member. The times on the 
agenda had in fact been discussed 
the previous night at the normal 
committee meeting. Controversial 
subjects were not excluded and 
the audience enjoyed discussions 
on the Public Lending Bill, Lady 
Chatterley and a proposal to re- 
open the news-room at the Central 
Library. Of particular value to the 
large body of students present was 
the clear demonstration of the 
respective roles played by officers 
and members of the Croydon 
Council. 





News of Technology Behind 
the Iron Curtain 


A colourful piece of propaganda 
recently to come out of Czecho- 
slovakia is the monthly Technical 
Digest, which for a modest 25s. a 
year offers a selection of general 
articles written in excellent English 
on technology and science in that 
country, and in U.S.S.R., Poland, 
the East German Republic and 
other Socialist countries. 

In the September issue the 
majority of the ten principal 
articles are concerned with Czech 
developments, but two other 
features, Abstracts and Trends in 
Brief, justify the sub-title’s “‘other 
socialist countries”. As befits a 
prestige publication lavish use is 
made of colour in the reproduc- 
tion of illustrations and schem- 
atics. 





Russian Librarians Report on Our Libraries 


HE three senior Russian librar- 

ians who visited libraries in this 
country at the end of 1959 have 
now recorded their impressions of 
what they saw. Written for a 
Russian audience by a group none 
of whom had previously seen an 
English library, this lengthy docu- 
ment inevitably contains little of 
fresh interest to English readers. 
However, there are _ points 
which are worth reporting, as, 
for example, their obvious sur- 
prise at finding that, thanks either 
to the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society or for some other reason, 
libraries in England are never 
open on Sunday. 

Many times the Russians com- 
ment on the inadequacy of the 
‘‘reference and bibliographical ap- 
paratus” and the absence of 
“specialized bibliographical help 
to readers”. The “whole system 
of catalogues and card indexes is 
rather poorly developed . . . there 
is no uniform opinion on the 
question of catalogues, but an 
increasing emphasis on the clas- 
sified arrangement. British _li- 
brarians underestimate the role 
of the catalogue as the first and 
obligatory aid to the reader with 
open access to the stock.” In 
relation to university libraries the 
Russian visitors noticed that “‘the 
dominating opinion is that the 
research worker should himself 
know what to look for and where 
to find what he wants to read, and 
that he therefore needs no help... 
It is difficult to agree with such an 
opinion.” 

Only in the Bodleian did the 
Russians “‘succeed in seeing a 
reference apparatus organized on 
the subject principle . . . we saw 
a subject librarian on duty only 
in the Law Reading Room of the 
London School of Economics— 
necessary because of the subject 
difficulty.” 

‘Equally surprising”, says the 
report, “is the almost complete 
lack of publicity for libraries 


and bibliographical knowledge 
amongst readers . . . As a rule 
no active work is done to attract 
new readers to the library— 
English librarians see their task 
as the provision in all areas and 
centres of population of a suffi- 
cient number of libraries for 
booklovers and readers. But the 
librarians feel that the encourage- 
ment of this love of books 
amongst adults, if they are by 
nature and character not lovers 
of knowledge, is a hopeless task: 
a point of view with which it is 
difficult to agree.” 

On the one hand the Russians 
say that “the reference to staff 
difficulties which do not permit 
this work sounds insufficiently 
convincing,” while on the question 
of staff generally they ‘cannot 
help noticing the comparatively 
small numbers of the staff’’ which 
“explains the well-known in- 
sufficiency of reference and biblio- 
graphical services, of publicity 
for knowledge of the library 
and of bibliography and short- 
comings in a number of other 
forms of work with readers.” 
The Russian librarians were im- 
pressed with the “high minimum 
level of education and specialized 
knowledge of senior British libra- 
rians”, the great majority of 
whom they observed were either 
Associates or Fellows of the 
Library Association. 


Book Funds 


Making a point with which 
most would automatically agree, 
the report observes that “‘funds 
for the purchase of books are 
extremely limited and inadequate’’. 
To some extent this accounts for 
the comment that “in the over- 
whelming majority of cases single 
copies only of a book are pro- 
vided’’, that “‘multiple copies are 
a very rare phenomenon in British 
libraries”. And for reasons of 
either finance, efficiency or local 
convenience, in the Russian view 
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the home bindery has “‘indispu- 
table advantages”, and they re- 
marked on the conspicuous ab- 
sence of such establishments. 

Of what must be for any 
Russian one of the more difficult 
features to understand about the 
organization of the library system 
in U.K., the visitors reported that 
“the network of public libraries 
is planned independently and 
without consideration of the 
vicinity of other libraries”. They 
reduced this to a formula which 
they express in this way: “‘New 
public libraries are opened on the 
basis of one to every 5,000 in 
towns, and one to every 1,000 in 
counties—the distance of the 
library from the reader must not 
be more than one-and-half miles.” 

“Children’s library depart- 
ments,” says the report, ‘‘as 
distinct from separate children’s 
libraries, simplifies the transition 
to the adult libraries . . . a system 
less painful to the self-esteem of 
the young.” The Russians gained 
the following curious impression 
of the demand for libraries among 
English children—‘‘The amount 
of children wanting to become 
members often exceeds the capa- 
city of the libraries, who hold a 
kind of competition among the 
readers for the right to become 
members of the library.” 

Turning to the professional 
associations in this country, the 
report says that “the Library 
Association’s technical service is 
passive, is given only in response 
to specific enquiries . . . and the 
L.A. has no decisive influence on 
the activities of British libraries 
as a whole.” And our candid 
Russian colleagues conclude 
with this suggestion: ‘‘A more 
positive influence by the Library 
Association on techniques could 
substantially assist in overcoming 
the organization disunity and in 
concentrating the search for more 
effective methods.” Roughly the 
same is said of Aslib. 


‘ 








Attempt to Check Library 
Use of Paperbacks 


Latterly, one aspect of the “‘paper- 
back revolution” has been the 
introduction of paperback 
editions, rebound in hard covers, 
into the stock of adult and junior 
departments of many public libra- 
ries. Islington, for example, has 
been credited with a stock of 
over 1,500 hard-bound paper- 
backs, and two of these, at 
Chelsea, were found to have been 
issued 81 and 69 times. 

In a letter to The Times of Sth 
November, Sir Allen Lane, direc- 
tor of Penguin Books Ltd., an- 
nounced that in future the follow- 
ing condition would attach to the 
sale of Penguin books: 

“That they shall not, without 

written consent of the publishers 

first given, be lent, resold, hired 
out or otherwise disposed of in 

a mutilated condition or in any 

unauthorized cover, by way of 

trade.” 

Since Penguins are the largest 
publishers of paperbacks in this 
country, then, clearly, if this con- 
dition were to be literally en- 
forceable, any library including 
Penguin books in its lending stock 
in future would be liable to prose- 
cution by the publishers. 

As was noted in the November 
Liaison, the L.A. immediately 
sought Counsel’s opinion on the 
application of the condition as 
stated in Sir Allen Lane’s letter, 
and Counsel advised as follows: 

(a) That public, university and 

similar libraries are not con- 

ducted ‘by way of trade’ and 
that the condition will not 
therefore restrict their use of 
paper-back books even if it is 
applied to books which they buy. 

‘“*(b) That even where Penguin 

books are bought by an or- 

ganization which is conducted 

‘by way of trade’ the condition 

is unenforceable at common 

law because it is an unreason- 
able restraint upon trade.” 

At the Executive committee 
(continued foot of next column) 


Bury Modernization Scheme 

Work is now in progress on an 
extensive modernization scheme 
for the Bury Adult Lending 
Library. Alterations have been 
planned by the Borough Engi- 
neer’s Department, in consultation 
with the Borough Librarian, Mr. 
P. Chadwick, F.L.A. The scheme 
will result in more _ spacious 
accommodation for the Lending 
Department, where readers will 
be able to choose books in greater 
comfort than in the previously 
cramped and overcrowded quarters. 

Main features are a new and 
impressive entrance hall, a new 
and enlarged counter, modernized 
shelving, complete re-organization 
of the lighting system and floor 
renovation. The Reading Room 
is being taken over for Library 
purposes and provision made for 
newspapers in a small alcove in- 
corporating wall seating. 

Office accommodation is to be 
re-sited to give more spacious and 
better lit facilities for staff. The 
staff rest-room is also to be re- 
decorated and modernized. The 
whole scheme will cost in the 
region of £6,500 and will include 
complete re-decoration. 

All departments of the Library 
are at present housed temporarily 
in the Art Gallery and it is hoped 
that the move back to permanent 
quarters will take place towards 
the end of the year. 


meeting on 24th November, the 
Secretary said that he had since 
spoken to the Sales Manager of 
Penguin Books who said that the 
aim of the condition was to put a 
stop to the activities of firms who 
buy paper-backs to recover and 
resell. He had said that Penguin 
Books realized that it might be 
necessary to make exceptions to 
the general rule in the case of 
certain types of work, e.g. original 
publications. 

Before issuing any advice to the 
profession, the L.A. was raising 
the matter at a meeting to be held 
with the local authority asso- 
ciations on 16th December. 
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LIBRARY EXPANSION 
AT OXFORD AGAIN 
URGED 


The inadequacy of library facili- 
ties for science students at Oxford 
is emphasized in the second report 
of the University Committee on 
Library Facilities. 

Referring to grants made by the 
university the report says: “‘The 
expensive and ephemeral character 
of many scientific books and still 
more the proliferation of journals 
make science an awkward field 
for college librarians. But we have 
found little support for the idea 
of scientific faculty libraries of the 
kind suitable for the arts subjects. 


Long-term Measures 


“The main need in science is 
for an expansion of the Radcliffe 
Science Library. We have no 
doubt that the ideal solution of 
this problem . . . would have been 
the building of a new library. . . 
This solution has been rejected as 
impracticable for lack of a suitable 
site, to say nothing of expense, 
but steps are being taken at once 
to increase the seating in the 
present library. This will afford 
only partial and only temporary 
relief, and the planning of more 
drastic and long-term measures 
is an urgent requirement. We 
understand that an architect is to 
be appointed to advise on the 
development of the present site.” 

Most Oxford undergraduates 
spend less than £20 a year on 
books, the committee suggests. It 
points out that the Anderson 
Committee in its report to the 
Government earlier this year on 
grants for students recommended 
that the amount allowed for books 
should not be reduced below £25 
a year. 

The committee was set up in 
June, 1958, as a result of over- 
crowding at the Bodleian Library. 
Acting on its advice the univer- 
sity has since made capital grants 
totalling well over £20,000 to 
strengthen college and arts faculty 
libraries. 


a, 








Microrecording Council 
Set Up 


Discussions have been going on 
in the L.A. Research Committee 
over the last two years (see note 
in Liaison, June 1959), on the need 
for a National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Microphotography and 
Microreproduction. And at least 
one member of the L.A., Mr. E. F. 
Patterson of King’s College Li- 
brary, Newcastle, has been can- 
vassing the idea for the best part 
of 30 years. 


**Nobody’s Business”’ 


At an impressively attended 
meeting on 24th October, at 
Chaucer House, representatives of 
equipment manufacturers, of the 
Treasury and other Government 
departments, the learned societies, 
universities and technical colleges, 





and public libraries, endorsed the | 


L.A. view that “‘there is need for 
a National Advisory Council in 
this field. The meeting had been 
told that in this country it is 
nobody’s business to: 


(a) act as a clearing house for 
major copying projects, keep- 
ing records of items already 


Hope for the poor Reader 


The literature output in many 
fields of science is doubling every 
ten years—an increasing propor- 
tion is not in English—there is the 
prospect that in 50 years over a 
quarter of the world’s technical 
literature will be in Chinese. 
Against this sombre background, 
Mr. C. W. Hanson, Research 
Officer at Aslib, raises some 
“simple and heartening conclu- 
sions” to a survey of the problem 
which this presents to the reader. 

Writing in Engineering recently, 
Mr. Hanson offers the technical 
worker a recipe for basic reading 
by which he could hope to remain 
adequately informed of develop- 
ments throughout his field. 


£15 a Year 


The recipe suggested is (1) scan- 
ning regularly and reading fully 
where appropriate about six selec- 
ted journals, and (2) scanning 
regularly an abstract journal rele- 
vant to the field of interest. Mr. 


| Hanson estimates that normally 
' this would involve an average of 


on microtexts or about to be | 


copied, or sponsoring the 
production of needed copies; 


(b 


_— 


copyright permission; 

(c) give advice to publishers who 
wish to inaugurate microtext 
editions or projects; 


(d) ensure that adequate biblio- 
graphical descriptions are 
given for all microtexts; 

(e) set standards or reduction 


scales for different types of 
material; 

(f) assess quality of microcopies; 

(g) suggest improvements to 
‘readers’ or assess _perfor- 
mance of new ‘readers’; 

(h) give advice to users on the 
best ‘reader’ or camera to 
suit their particular needs.” 

(Continued foot of next column) 


less than one hour’s reading a 
day (presumably excluding the 
weekend) and a newsagent’s bill 
of between £15 and £50, depend- 


| ing upon the field. It is recom- 


persuade publishers to grant | mended 


that all the selected 
journals are kept within reach for 


' at least five years, and the abstract 


journal indefinitely. 


It was both significant and re- 
warding that although the princi- 
pal speakers for the L.A. at this 
meeting, Mr. L. L. Ardern and 
Mr. Patterson, had acknowledged 
the fact that library uses of micro- 
film were small in quantity com- 
pared with other industrial and 
commercial uses, when the meet- 
ing came formally to record its 
decision to set up a National 
Advisory Council, the body which 
was asked “‘to take the necessary 
steps to set up such an organiza- 
tion’’ was the Library Association. 
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Holborn Surprise Delights 
Queen Mother 


**May It Please Your Majesty, 
Exactly six hundred years ago to 
the month, the land on which this 
library now stands came into the 
possession of Dame Joan Ferrers. 
You, Ma’am, are twentieth in 
direct succession to Joan Ferrers 
...’ With these words, the chair- 
man of Holborn’s libraries com- 
mittee began the Vote of Thanks 
to the Queen Mother when Her 
Majesty formally opened Hol- 
born’s new central library, in 
London, on 22nd November. 

The Queen Mother was ob- 
viously delighted at the unexpected 
disclosure of this curious accident 
of history and later spent some 
time talking to Holborn’s 
reference librarian, whose re- 
searches had brought to light 
the chain of ownership and Royal 
descent. It was also revealed to 
Her Majesty that in the last 
hundred years five of Holborn’s 
libraries had stood on land owned 
by antecedents of the Queen 
Mother. 





Welsh National Library 


A stir was caused at the annual 
meeting of the governors of the 
National Library of Wales, on 
25th October, when one of its 
members proposed that all pos- 
sible steps should be taken to 
make the contents of the library 
more accessible to the people of 
Wales. 

‘*‘What is the use of storing the 
literary treasures of the nation 
at Aberystwyth”, asked Mr. Iwan 
Morgan, “if they were seldom 
seen by the people of Wales. 
Aberystwyth is not a convenient 
centre for the library. There are 
vast numbers of people, particu- 
larly in South Wales, who do not 
know what treasures are stored 
here, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of books in the library 
which have never been opened or 
read since they were deposited in 
the library.” 



















The decision at the October 
council to retain the services of 
the Public Relations Adviser to 
the L.A., Mr. M. Higgins, for 
another twelve months gave op- 
portunity for both opponents and 
advocates of a public relations 
policy to state their views in the 
light of the first trial year. 

At the Executive’s meeting on 
24th November, the arguments 
were resumed, revealing the deep 
division of opinion that still 
persists over the way in which 
public relations may be of benefit 
to librarianship and _ libraries 
generally. 

Critics at this latest meeting 
fastened particularly on an ex- 
perimental first issue of “‘General 
Post”, a duplicated bulletin of 
publicity notions that had been 
sent in from public libraries 
throughout the country, and 
which the P.R.A. reported had 
received a very encouraging re- 
sponse. One member of the com- 
mittee who was by no means im- 
pressed with this bulletin declared 
that this was precisely what he had 
thought P.R. implied—concern 
with trivialities—but the Council 
had engaged a Public Relations 
Adviser and they had to accept 
the result. There was general 
agreement that if the bulletin was 
to continue, then its presentation 
must be improved; and Mr. 
Higgins pointed out that both in 
content and layout the first issue 
was necessarily a try-out. Some- 
what more constructively, it was 
said that greater value would re- 
sult if the publicity ideas offered 
for publication in ‘‘General Post” 
received the professional scrutiny 
and assessment of the P.R.A. 

Argument developed again over 
the basic question of the real 
value of a public relations policy, 
and Mr. Higgins entered frankly 
into the candid half-hour discus- 
sion which followed. The P.R.A. 
made the point that to be effective 
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L.A. DIVIDED ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


public relations “‘must permeate 
all levels of libraries and library 
users” and one member im- 
mediately questioned whether 
public relations could really “‘sell” 


| 


| 
| 


librarianship as such, without | 


referring to all the other extrane- 
ous duties a public librarian 
particularly was often called upon 
to perform; while another mem- 
ber, recalling his own experience 
with local newspapers, 


a distortion. 

One had to accept, said Mr. 
Higgins, that on the whole the Press 
was interested in presenting news 


feared | 
that the general result would be | 


principally in terms of the per- | 


sonalities involved, and clearly 
librarianship was not an easy 
field to project in this way. There 
was general agreement in the 
committee with this, one member 
saying that it was impossible to 
imagine a persistent image of the 
Library Association becoming 
generally current. 

As one member put it, with 
characteristic bluntness, an honest 
and fundamental difference of 
opinion existed between the Public 


Relations Adviser and some mem- | 


bers of the council, a difference 
concerned with the intrinsic 
question of the appropriateness 
of a public relations policy to 
the work of libraries. In an earlier 
report to the Executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Higgins had suggested 


the appointment of a small stand- | 


ing committee to advise him when 
necessary on ad hoc items as they 
arose. It seemed clear that, as 
well, a policy committee should be 
formed to examine the business of 
public relations as a whole, and 
perhaps to resolve some of the 
divergence of opinion that still 
exists. 


appointment of this policy com- 
mittee, who were asked to report 
to the next meeting of the Council, 
in January. 





Library Salary Award 
angers New Zealanders 


A recent salary award by the New 
Zealand Government has fixed a 
maximum of £1,965 for its univer- 
sity librarians. This compares 
with the £2,150-£2,350 asked for 
by the Senate of the University 
of New Zealand, and is in marked 
contrast to the £2,800 recom- 
mended by the Parry Committee 
on universities. 

A spokesman for the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, in 
New Zealand, said that the libra- 
rian ‘“‘was head of the most vital 
organ in the university and in all 
other Commonwealth countries 
was given academic status, usual- 
ly that of professor.” 

The award was said to have 
“downgraded university _ libra- 
rians’” at a time when it was 
“particularly necessary to bring 
them into line with those over- 
seas’’ and “‘will have the gravest 
consequences for the work of 
New Zealand universities.” 


PROF. ROBERT MATTHEW 





| In describing the new group of 


libraries at Oxford in the October 
Liaison, it was stated that the 
architect, Sir Leslie Martin, had 
been associated with the design of 
the Royal Festival Hall, London. 
This is incorrect. 

The architect principally asso- 
ciated with the Festival Hall was 
Prof. Robert Matthew who holds 
the Chair of Architecture at 
Edinburgh and was formerly Chief 
Architect to the L.C.C. Prof. 
Matthew is the architect of a new 
building in Queen’s College, Dun- 
dee, part of which will give 
Queen’s College a new library. 





The Microcard Foundation is 
prepared to issue microcard copies 
of U.S. Patents dealing with 
Electrical Arts if enough demand 


| is shown. They will be reproduced 
The debate rested with the 


on two-sided cards each card 
representing 60 pages. They would 
be shipped weekly and priced 
approximately at Ss. per micro- 
card. 











